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wards to the landing of Julius Caesar in Britain, or
to the fall of Babylon, and similarly we can look
forwards to a possible conflict between two nations
which we can imagine to take place long after we
are dead; of the two conceptions, one is as easy as
the other.

Nor can we fix any limit of duration in either
case. When we think of some event as happening
in the remote future, no matter how far off, we can-
not help thinking of the time that is to follow it.
When we think of any event as having occurred in
the past, no matter how far back, we cannot help
thinking of time before it. The mathematician may
express the place of a planet (supposed undisturbed
and unresisted) in its orbit by a formula involving a
symbol (t suppose) denoting the time elapsed from
the present moment to any future time for which
the place of the planet may be required to be known,
and the very same formula will serve to make known
where the planet was at any assigned interval before
the present time; we have only to make t negative.
Nor is there any limit to the magnitude of t in the
one case or in the other.

But now, instead of considering as it were a
mathematical abstraction, regard time as occupied
by events ; as being, so to speak, the seat of history.
As regards the future, we may in imagination extend
the time indefinitely; we may pass in our concep-